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COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
Gilt bronze statuette Miroku Bosatsu, the Buddhist part collection Japanese 
art treasures now touring the United States. The statue, whose artist unkown, was made the 
Asuka period, 7th century, and the property the National Museum, Tokyo. (See page 38) 
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The Arts Ambassadors 


Rosamond Gilder 


hardly necessary this period the world’s development state 

many words the basic importance the artist world affairs. 

Surely the least observant human being realizes that the poet, the 

painter, the musician, the sculptor who reflects most truly the form and 

pressure his times. And follows that the artist the best all 

ambassadors good will among the nations today, for speaks 
universal language and his vision can embrace the world. 


The European nations have understood the value “cultural exchange” 
for many generations. They are proud their artistic riches and have 
always participated eagerly international cultural events, sending their 
artists and their art treasures abroad distinguished exemplars and 
examples their country’s achievement. The value cultural exchange 
may not easily measured the number bushels wheat that 
can grown properly cultivated field, the decline disease that 
follows the activity “Point Four” mission, but its effect the 
“climate” international understanding equally important. 


That effect well understood the Soviet Union, for instance. 
reported that the U.S.S.R. spent some one hundred and fifty million 
dollars France alone cultural propaganda 1950-1951. Wherever 
international artistic gatherings (that could control!) were planned, the 
Soviet Union was the spot with exhibitions, artists, films, performers. 
these occasions the United States was usually conspicuous its 
absence feebly represented that the results were worse than nil. 
The fact that the United States still backward nation this larger 
field government support the arts. has government machinery 
which can take part officially such events the Congress 
Cultural Freedom, held Paris 1952, send United States pro- 
duction such international theatre festivals those Edinburgh, 
Zurich Salzburg. 


The official attitude the United States Government, still bewilder- 
ing Europeans, reflects characteristic American point view. The 
artist is, the whole, suspect our community. enjoy the fruits 


writer and dramatic chairman Committee for the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute, member the U.S. National Commission for Unesco. 
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his labors but are 
nervous 
and look upon his appear- 
ance our families 
private calamity. for 
honoring him with public 
office, were Claudel, 
Giraudoux Torres 
that has occurred 
rarely and, not all 
recent years. tend 
communication the 
matter communicated, and 
many millions dollars 
are spent radio trans- 
initters and television fa- 
cilities while the role 
the “poet” using that 
term its broadest sense 
totally neglected. But 
this general 
changing. Culturally 
speaking the 
growing up. And the 
climate the country 
slowly changes, will the attitude 
the country’s representatives. 

the meantime there are far-sighted 
men and women and out Govern- 
ment who, appreciating the immense 
importance cultural exchange have 
quietly worked toward greater under- 
standing among the creative artists 
the free world. The continuous, tact- 
ful, and patient work the U.S. cul- 
tural attachés our embassies should 
recorded, well the devoted 
efforts the directors our informa- 
tion centers, with their libraries and 
meeting places, making available in- 
terested students not only the technical 
books eagerly sought but the litera- 
ture and the visual records which reflect 
the cultural life our people. This 
part the State Department’s regular 


Vienna, Berlin 


Catfish Row and production toured 


London, and Paris with great success 


since the end World War 
immense new effort our Government 
which has three main aspects: 
United States’ participation the ac- 
tivities Unesco; the 
spectacular visits American theatre 
companies Berlin and other European 
cities; and the immense and even more 
far-reaching program the “exchange 
persons” the cultural field. 

The activities Unesco come into 
the general picture because here 
have evidence the United States’ de- 
activity which has “cultural” well 
educational and scientific implications. 
The United States has been active 
participant the Unesco 
contributing large percentage the 
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international budget and sending im- 
portant delegations each internation- 
conference. Through Unesco has 
been active the formation and the 
support the International Theatre 
Institute and the International Music 
Council, and the organization the 
Conference Artists, held Venice 
September 1952, well the 
whole the Unesco cultural program. 
This very important field inter- 
national cooperation and though the 
United States National Commission for 
Unesco handicapped having 
Government funds expend carry- 
ing out the Unesco program within the 
United States, has done enormous 
service through the medium the var- 
ious national organizations that make 
the membership the commission 
and through the work the Unesco 
Relations staff the State Department. 


The last year two have witnessed 
several spectacular tours American 
artists Europe, particularly the two 
ballet companies, Ballet Theatre and the 
New York City Ballet, which succes- 
sive years visited various key European 


cities, partly funds earned the 
tour but mainly through the generosity 
private citizens who guaranteed the 
companies against loss. Both companies 
were immensely successful and much 
admired experts and the public all 
over Europe. Thanks private backing, 
the United States was also represented 
the Congress for Freedom, 
held Paris 1952, Gertrude 
Stein’s Four Saints Three Acts (with 
music Virgil Thomson) fine 
production originally presented New 
York under the aegis the American 
National Theatre and Academy. Finally, 
Porgy and Bess has played Vienna, 
Berlin, London, and Paris, reaping daz- 
zling laurels for composer, playwrights, 
director, and cast, series trium- 
phant engagements. 

Perhaps the most important event 
this line, however, has been the Govern- 
ment’s own participation the two 
Berlin Festivals. Here for the first time 
civilian life (the Army, Navy, and 
Air Corps operated some fairly exten- 
sive theatrical ventures remote 
control during the war), the United 
States Government took active and 


The author with Louis Jouvet, 
whose appearance the United 
States was sponsored ANTA. 
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direct part presenting cultural pro- 
gram including ballet, choruses, musical 
comedy, drama, and individual artists. 
The enterprise was under the aegis 
the High Commissioner for Germany, 
but various branches the State De- 
partment were helpfully involved. The 
actual operation the festivals was 
entrusted the American National 
Theatre and Academy, and the costs 
were mainly for transportation and ex- 
penses Berlin most the produc- 
tions shown were already existence. 

The Berlin Festivals are all-important 
events the long road toward interna- 
tional understanding, and HICOG was 
well advised see that the United 
States did not fall behind France, Eng- 
land, and West Germany the impor- 
tance and variety its offerings. The 
first festival saw the presentation 
Oklahoma! outstanding example 
that particular American product, the 
musical comedy; Judith Anderson 
Robinson Jeffers’ Medea, American 


poet’s version great classic tragedy 
the Hall Johnson Choir; the Juilliard 
String Quartet and several individual 
stars singing with the Berlin Opera 
Company. 1952, the American con- 
tribution the festival was the New 


HICOG-BERLIN, PHOTO BY SCHUBERT 


The Juilliard Quartet was 
ceived audiences and critics the Berlin Arts 
Festival, 1951. Left right they are Robert 
Mann, Raphael Hillyer, Arthur Winograd and 
Robert Koff. 


VIC SHIFREEN 
Inez Matthews St. Theresa Saints 
Three presented the Congress 
Cultural Freedom, Paris, 1952. (Fourth produc- 
tion the ANTA Play Series). 


York City Ballet, Porgy and Bess, and 
again several distinguished opera sing- 
ers. The success the two seasons was 
phenomenal. should lead the way 
further and more consistent planning 
along the lines followed effectively 
the British Council and the French 
Government. 

far, the United States has not 
offered financial hospitality any Eu- 
ropean company, though has, 
two occasions, officially invited distin- 
guished European troups this coun- 
try through the intermediary the 
American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy. Louis Jouvet and his company 
came New York 1951, and the 
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Greek National Theatre both 
events were markedly artis- 
tically and real significance cre- 
ating international good will. 


The most far reaching form cul- 
tural exchange and one the most 
truly constructive that which has 
evolved through the increasing avail- 
ability funds for visiting artists, 
students, and cultural leaders. The im- 
mense program conceived Senator 
Fulbright and further strengthened and 
developed the Smith-Mundt Act has 
widened the scope and enlarged the 
possibilities personal contacts among 
artists possibilities already explored 
the various foundations whose ex- 
change and scholarship programs have 
been important asset interna- 
tional understanding. 

The reports the Institute Inter- 
national Education have indicated the 


exchanges all the fields interna- 
tional activity science and education. 
The artist, ever non-conformist, fits 
less easily into the mechanisms necessar- 
ily established insure fair distribu- 
tion awards. Scholarship 
weighed with reasonable degree 
the results scientific stu- 
dies, research and its application 
fundamental education, social organiza- 
tion, can certain extent evaluated 
and appraised. But who can measure 
the impact the creative mind 
Japanese dancer who spends six months 
absorbing the new idiom America’s 
modern ballet and dance? What chart 
can picture the effect young Ameri- 
can talents submersion age-old 
world art and intellectual exploration 
such may found Italy and 
France? Who will ever know the reper- 
cussions the Icelandic theatre the 
visit young director the United 


Scene from produced the Theatre Guild for the Berlin Arts Festival, 1951. 


States? How possible evaluate 
what impetus toward the much needed 
decentralization the American theatre 
the studies carried exchange stu- 
dents the repertory theatres Eng- 
land will have created? Artists, actors, 
dancers, musicians, directors, 
wrights, poets, composers are 
the interpreters the future, the young 
men and women who will speak across 
time and space the language human 
understanding, sympathy for the in- 
dividual, hope for struggling world. 
well receive the young artists 
doing; well send our creative 
well our technical expert 
voyages discovery outside our own 
confines. 


could better! There pres- 
ent careful study being made the 
mechanisms which international ex- 
changes operate. The program vast; 
the machinery somewhat awkward. 
the problems the “exchange per- 
sons” should added the urgent need 
machinery and funds for the ex- 
change artistic units: acting com- 
panies, art exhibits, orchestras, music 
and dance ensembles. These are still 
entirely dependent individual benev- 
the case the Berlin 
Festival but such benevolence er- 
ratic and necessarily reflects the individ- 
ual donor’s taste. The United States 
should able enter into reasonable 
arrangements with the Ministries 
Education Fine Arts other coun- 
tries toward long-term reciprocal ex- 
changes. The impact theatre events, 
for instance, enormous, the success 
Porgy and Bess Europe and the 
Greek National Theatre and the Bar- 
rault-Renauld Company New York 
amply attests. But the Greek company 
should have been seen Chicago, 


JOHN BENNEWITZ 


Jouvet and Dominique Blanchar 
for presented ANTA 1951 part 
its exchange-of-companies program. 


Nora Kaye and Youskevitch 
Black tour the 
American National Ballet Theatre. 
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French actors should have been able 
display their typical art American 
audiences west the Hudson. But be- 
cause there was way underwriting 
such excellent international 
hibit,” the companies could get fur- 
ther than the port New York. Porgy 
and Bess could have taken its message 
high artistic achievement 
warming entertainment many cities 
Europe where would have been 
welcomed, but for the same limitation 
lack Government interest under- 
writing. The same problem faces those 
interested painting, and 
architecture. Exhibits are prepared and 
circulated abroad through the generos- 
ity ‘ndividuals private organiza- 
tions, but they could greatly assisted 
and their range increased appropriate 
Government 


Katina Paxinou Sophocles’ 
Electra the Greek National 
Theatre production. This the 
famous scene where she re- 
ceives the urn which she be- 
lieves contains the ashes her 
ead brother, Orestes 


After World War the flow artis- 
tic life was from Europe America. 
Since then America’s creative life has 
reached its maturity. The exchange to- 
day both directions, but because 
the obstacles left the 
currency problems, the barbed-wire en- 
tanglement the Act the 
natural give and take between friendly 
nations made difficult. 
must 


New methods 
been 
but 
“Cultural 
pedantic phrase; the 
stimulating, creative contact mind 
and mind, the artist’s vision 
and exchanged 


devised indeed have 
devised and successfully operated 
more can and will done. 


given 
-this neither pedan- 
tic nor imaginary, but practical pro- 
gram aimed true understanding 
that better world which all hope 
live. 
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The 


and the Netherlands 


OING the United States study 

the history fine arts often 

here, the mountain going Mahomet. 
However, coming the United States 
from job museum assistant the 
Netherlands, found that Harvard Uni- 
versity provides unique facilities for 
the study museum organization and 
especially techniques. impossible 
Holland. 

The Netherlands has large number 
museums for such small country. 
1947, 200 museums were open the 
public. One could actually say that the 
Dutch people are living museum. 
The country crowded with historical 
monuments and full tradition and 
memories. Nearly every town has 
17th century center, Romanesque 
Gothic church, and Renaissance town- 
hall. Numberless castles and mansions 
dating from Roman times the 18th 
and 19th centuries are spread over the 
country. 

The great tradition painting the 
Netherlands began the 15th century 
and found its height the “golden age,” 
the 17th century. The same true for 
the decorative arts, especially earthen- 
ware, furniture, silver, and pewter. The 
collecting art bégan prerogative 
Fine Arts Harvard University Smith- 
Mundt/Fulbright Grant. received his 
bachelor’s degree the History Art the 
University Leiden and now working 
his doctorate. Since 1952 has been assistant 
curator the Department Modern Art 
the Municipal Museum, the Hague. 


Museum Fine Arts the United States 


Rudolf Oxenaar 


Otterlo. 


royal families and the aristocracy, 
but the 17th century became com- 
mon for wealthy merchants patronize 
artists and craftsmen, and 
huge sums art. Many these col- 
lections now form the core our 
museum treasures, 

The state has long felt strong sense 
responsibility preserving cultural 
traditions and maintaining monuments. 
Nearly all the museums the Nether- 
lands are either state city owned and 
operated; there are such institutions 
state bureau for art historical docu- 
mentation and state bureau for the 
restoration and maintenance histor- 
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ical sites and monuments. The Ministry 
Education, Arts and Sciences has 
special department for museums and the 
bigger cities usually have their own 
secretary for art affairs. The director 
and curators museum are often 
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Entrance Rijksmuseum 


members, for example, the state com- 
mittee for acquisitions, city beautifi- 
cation committees, committees for the 
social welfare artists. 

Here are few samples what the 
Dutch museums have offer: The 
Rijksmuseum (state gallery) Amster- 
dam serves national museum and 
provides almost complete picture 
the history and the fine arts the 
country. The (royal gal- 
lery) the Hague, built 
for member the House Orange. 


has fine collection 17th century 
Dutch painting. The municipal mu- 
seums Amsterdam and the Hague are 
working largely the field modern 
art. The one Amsterdam has good 
collection 20th century French paint- 
ing. especially Chagall; the Hague 
museum has famous collection mus- 
ical instruments and manuscripts, and 
good decorative arts department. Boy- 
man’s Museum Rotterdam has, next 
the Rijksmuseum, the 
round collection. Many the works 
Van Gogh can seen 
Museum state park 
the middle-eastern part the coun- 
try. The university town Leiden 
shows its Ethnological Museum col- 
lections from the Middle and Far East, 
Indonesia, and Africa. 

The five war years during which 
many pictures were damaged “evacu- 
caused the Dutch museums great 
amazing come-back since the war, and 
creased from three million 
1947. This was due also the great 


have 


number special exhibitions sent from 
all over the world. 


The Municipal Museum, the Hague, working largely the field modern art. 


Museums the United States 

The museums America are usually 
younger institutions than those Eu- 
rope, except for several the eastern 
part the country such the Metro- 
politan Museum Art New York 
and the Boston Museum Fine Arts. 
The origin most American museums 
quite different from those 
Netherlands. Started with American 
antiques and curios from the Far East, 
the core their collections was formed 
the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies the generous, but not always 
very selective. benefactors the “Du- 
veen The United States, shows. 
also. this field, strong feeling for 
private enterprise. The museums are, 
with very few exceptions (as the excel- 
lent City Art Museum St. Louis). or- 
ganized the basis private endow- 
ment without any support state 
Dutch point view, large funds 
spend for acquisitions. There 
cial relation between the museums and 
the federal state government. The 
only examples organizations this 
field operated the Federal Govern- 
ment are the National Park Service, 


OFFICIAL NETHERLANDS TOUR 


OFFICIAL NETHERLANDS TOURIST OFFICE. THE HAGUE. 


building with good all-around collec- 
on of art 


which does admirable job didactic 
museum work state parks 
torical mansions throughout the coun- 
and the late projects for 
fine arts which provided young im- 
pecunious artists with commissions. 
The United States does not have 
national museum the sense the 
Rijksmuseum Amsterdam. The Smith- 
sonian Institution Washington and 


its branches cover wide variety 


The 


Americana, 


The Rijksmuseum Amsterdam 
provides extensive record 
the history and fine arts the 
Netherlands. 


ST OFFICE. 
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comes nearest being “national 
museum” its choice American wing. 

considering some the important 
functions museum conservation, 
research, and education one may say 
that the United States ahead con- 
servation. The restoration departments, 
especially the Fogg Museum Cam- 
bridge, have blazed new trails 
field. scholarly level research 
maintained, but there definite tend- 
ency towards popularization. 


The education department 


The most striking difference between 
Dutch and American museums the 
area education. Educational depart- 
ments nearly every museum this 
country are expanding rapidly. Their 
programs cover the needs com- 
munity from kindergarten adult age. 
There such great interest the part 
the community that several museums 
have started charging admission limit 
the flow people. This probably one 
the reasons for the recent develop- 
ment new type museum this 
country type that does not exist 
the Netherlands. the small town 
museum that combines art gallery 
with community art center. There 


usually permanent al- 


most none. The program consists 
temporary exhibitions, lectures, guided 
tours, classes drawing and painting 
for children well adults, library 
and loan services, concerts, etc. These 
museums excellent job, modern 
and progressive method. The Cor- 
dova Museum Massachusetts 
good example museum of, this 
type. the Netherlands this sort 
work done the schools themselves, 
and much not done all. 

Two other features communication 
with the public, both unknown the 
Netherlands, are educational travelling 
exhibitions assembled the museum 
and distributed the schools 
area, and the extensive use radio 
and television. Although the American 
museums made early start with 
modern display methods the thirties, 
the Netherlands, which began modern- 
ization after World War now ahead 
the United States. The Cincinnati 
museum one the few examples 
excellent postwar modernization 
museum America. 


The American museum visitor 


has been observation that the 
American museum visitor, especially 


Het (royal gal- 
lery) the Hague was ori- 
ginally built palace for 
member the House 
Orange. 
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University the Saar 


Joseph Frangois Angelloz 


HERE old saying that great 
and world-shaking ideas make their 
debut tiptoe. Certainly the mod- 

est beginning the University the 
Saar gave little indication that one day 
would not content form merely 
the cadre the young Saar State, but 
would assume real European mission. 
The development the University 
the Saar has been rapid: the year 1946 
Higher Institute for Medical Studies 
that was meant open its doors 


the University the Saar, was formerly 
professor German language and literature 
Caen University France. also studied 
Leipzig and has translated many German 
authors into French, 


those Saar students who could longer 
attend German universities. The Insti- 
tutes Arts, Law, and Science were 
added 1947. The following year these 
four institutes were transformed into 
four university faculties, and the Uni- 
versity the Saar was born, complete 
with the necessary staff and financial 
support. 

With 1950 came the declaration 
the European character and function 
the university, after the Saar delegation 
had requested the Council Europe 
recognize this larger scope. Later that 
year Science Faculty, located short 
distance from Saarbriicken, was added. 
The Science Faculty housed 
former now being fitted with 
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COURTESY OF UNESCO 


few miles from the capital the Saar, the heart one the few tracts woodland 


left the country, the University the Saar. 
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modern equipment. The end 1954 
will see the completion new library, 
containing 720,000 volumes, and new 
building for the Arts Faculty. Also 
the near future Institute for Sport 
and Physical Culture will located 
near the other buildings the whole 
constituting university within stone’s 
throw the capital and the edge 
forest. 

For the first time the history 
this country mines and factories. 
cultural center has been created. was 
serious question first whether, even 
with the generous aid the French. 
the young state the Saar could bear 
the intellectual and financial burden in- 
volved, but the faith its founders was 
justified. February 1.350 stu- 
dents were enrolled, including 1.000 
Saarlanders. The university furnishes 
the Saar with lawyers and economists 
(for the Law Faculty now has one sec- 
tion economics), geologists, physi- 
cians, and chemists. 
vants, and interpreters. 

But its main claim originality un- 
doubtedly lies its bilingual character: 
French and German are accepted 
equal footing for teaching and examina- 


secondary school ser- 


COURTESY OF UNESCO 


Typical Saar landscape with factory chimneys 
and blast furnaces the background. The future 
site the university library. 


Saar students have realized and 
taken advantage their knowledge 
two languages 


tions. 


-we may even say three, 
since many speak English and others 
have begun their studies Italian and 
Spanish. 

the crossroads languages, the 
University the Saar also stands 
the crossroads cultures and now has 
staff recruited from ten different na- 
tions. France and Germany supplying 
the majority professors and lecturers, 
with the Saar third place. Others, 
coming from England. Belgium. Switzer- 


scale model the pro- 
posed university library 
this 
700,000 volumes present 
around the university, will 
collected and indexed. 


in new 
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lecturer the University 
the Saar. The faculty almost 
multi-national composi- 
tion the student body: 250 
professors, nationalities. 


COURTESY OF UNESCO 


land, Austria, Hungary, Poland, Spain, 
and Holland, are also eligible for per- 
manent appointments. This European 
body, working unified team, 
supported large number visiting 
professors from other countries who 
give single lecture series lec- 

Its European character has recently 
been emphasized the establishment 
the School European Studies 
where there are now fifty-odd students, 
from fifteen nations. 

Unshackled tradition, the Univer- 
sity the Saarland intends create 
its own pattern, just has worked 
out its own regulations and examination 
system, namely, borrowing the best 
from the older universities and striving 
establish points contact with the 
higher education other countries, 
particularly France and Germany. The 
univers also firmly resolved con- 
tinue democratic lines 
develop its social work program. 

University fees are extremely low; 
all lectures are free. Four hundred 
its 1,350 students live hostels. The 
restaurant provides substantial meals 
very reasonable prices, and student 
lodged the university can live 


little 7,000 8,000 francs month. 
result, more than half the students 
come from mining and working families 
from the smaller employee class. 
fact, new community seeing the 
light day Saarbriicken, living 
working community, striving 
European. 

not for assess the value 
the Saar University; this task 
leave our very numerous visitors, 
who are amazed find such tre- 
mendous achievement realized the 
brief period four years, and who are 
astonished see nothing but radiant 
faces. This because there joy and 
our work. 

should like pay tribute here 
all those who, the institutes the 
library, the administration the 
workshops, have offered their services 
common cause. Only seeing the 
progress our university day day, 
week week, can know that this 
the result the combined efforts one 
and all. Now the university can fulfill its 
twofold task education and research, 
its twofold mission representing the 
Saar and Europe, because its faith 
both its own future and the future 


Europe. 
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PAINTINGS AND C 


AWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


Into the Past, and Back Again 


nine months spent Greece 
vivid impression. felt that was 
able step into the past and back again 
almost will and establish in- 
timate acquaintance with the art and 
culture this small country. While 
working and studying made excursions 
around Attica, through the Peloponne- 
sus, into Salonika and wild Macedonia, 
Crete, Delos and numerous other 
islands; made friends with the Greek 
people, and learned know and love 
the bright world Greece. 
Starting jeep from our studio 
Athens with our sketch books, packed 
lunch, and bottle wine, husband 
and jogged over good roads and poor 


Fulbright grantee Greece 
1951-52, received the Hallgarten First Prize 
from the National Academy Design 1951 
and the Hallmark Award 1952. The paint- 
ings and drawings this article are repro- 
duced courtesy the Ganso Gallery, where 
Miss Magafan had exhibition the fall 
1952 after her return from Greece. 


Ethel Magafan 


roads and some that were hardly more 
than wagon trails. Everywhere found 
material for sketching 
Stony, bare forms like those which rise 
behind the stately ruins Old 
Corinth and cut sharp against the sky 
were wonderful see. spent several 
days the hot sun sketching the inter- 
esting formations, and several more 
days roaming over the ruins. There are 
immense plains Greece, like that 
Argos which stretches great rhyth- 
mical sweep down the sea, over- 
looked Mycenae with its tombs 
Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra. Across 
deep valley distant slope lone 
horseman shepherd tending his 
flock gives majesty the scene. One 
such view near Epidaurus inspired one 
paintings reproduced here. 
There are great mountains like those 
Sparta, jagged and desolate and 
times terrifying. Clinging the shoul- 
der the mountain this side, the 


medieval city Mystra with its famous 
Byzantine art treasures looked down 
upon Sparta. Although the Spartans 
advised against it, decided 
make the trip over this wild mountain 
range, accompanied this time 
twin sister, Jenne, and her husband. 
found less exciting than had 
hoped. The higher went the rougher 
the mountains became. 

came down primitive villages 
perched the sides sheer cliffs with 
donkeys, chickens and dark-eyed chil- 
dren everywhere about. Foreigners sel- 
dom penetrate these high mountain 
villages were much stared at. 
the village Alagonia was mobbed 
curious onlookers and the village 
police had come rescue. 
were almost the only car wind our 
way through this narrow, twisting road 
dropped down sea level 


Photograph the author and Greek statue. 


Kalamai. This not pretty country, 
but rugged and fierce, and contrast 
the dry, hard earth this waterless 
land there always the blue Aegean. 
And everywhere are gentle olive trees. 

One finds the heritage ancient 
Greece waiting for him every area 
the country. planned our journey 
sites possible, but were aston- 
ished again and again see fragments 
from the remote past lying unheeded 
about the country; piece Corin- 
thian column pushed carelessly the 
side plowed field, or, 
noticed near the town Argos, sec- 
tion ancient ampitheater partly 
emerging from hillside which now 
pasture land with goats scampering 
over it. 

stopped our sketching, visited the 
ruins and the small, nicely arranged 
museums which are placed alongside 
many the larger sites. Olympia, for 
example, was one the most exciting. 


Still watered the river Alpheus, 
was those mythical times when the 
half-god Heracles founded the Olympic 
Games, the grounds Olympia are pro- 
fusely covered with remains the old 
temples, altars, galleries, and fragments 


other structures. 
excellent museum beside the grounds 
saw the two friezes from the Temple 
Zeus, some the finest sculpture 
encountered anywhere. see piece 
sculpture museum that located 
heside the very spot where the sculpture 
was set ancient times far more 
exciting than see one that has been 
carried off some distant country. 


countless 


The Greek art which have known 
since childhood, urst through pictures 
and then through the many pieces which 
have been brought America, took 
wholly new aura when saw the place 
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Journey from Epidaurus 


Mountain and Goats 
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Pen and ink sketch mountain village 


where was created and where 
formed part the everyday life the 
people. The elements nature that 
were part their religion, also made 


the physical setting for their art, and 
that setting differs from the inside 
museum thousands miles away 
make inconceivable from that dis- 
tance the organic relationship between 
Greek sculpture architecture, and 
the sea, air, sky and mountains which 


surrounded it. The Greeks loved the 
drama their natural world, and 
their created works became actors 
that drama. The great shrines Delphi, 
for example, must have owed much 
their magical authority their high 
and remote placement, looking eastward 
down seemingly endless valley, and 
southward across foothills and me- 
andering inlets the Bay Corinth. 
And the temple Sunum, beautifully 
designed was, would have been 
less important the people who lived 
with had not stood, some 
still remains, the precarious edge 


the cliff which forms the southeastern- 
most corner Greece, nearly surround- 
the blue Aegean. 


think there are more magical, 
legendary areas found than the 
Greek islands. Each one separate 
world differing from the others and 
from the mainland, with its own color- 
ing and its very special personality. 
Aegina, Hydra, Poros, Mykano, Delos! 
Sailing out these islands small, 
rickety boat was always experience. 
Although the Greeks travelled these 
boats regularly they made adventure 
each trip, though was their first 
boat ride. They piled on, loaded down 
with their possessions, piece furni- 
ture, big loaves bread, basket 
dripping lobsters, squawking chickens, 
big bottle wine, and always cluster 
little children. 

The first islarid visited was Hydra. 
There were welcomed the studios 
provided for artists courtesy the 
Greek Government. This whitewashed 
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city sits the curved hill its natural 
amphitheater and looks down the 
activity the harbor below. sketched 
the harbor and the streets around 
the stony hills piled high with houses, 
the endless steps, and the little burros 
that trotted and down them with 
their burdens. They are the only means 
transportation this island. the 
way back from Hydra stopped 

Poros, the island which lies close 
the mainland the Peloponnesus 
leave only long neck water between, 
just wide enough let the boat slip 
through. The town Poros lies along 
this neck with the shops and taverns 


placed the waterfront that the 
boat seems sailing down the 
main street. 


The trip Crete was something 
had long anticipated. could hardly 
believe was there, walking into the 
palace King Minos Knossos. 
spent much time studying the won- 
derful museum Herakleion where 
found wealth early Cretan art. 

Mykano stayed again the 
Government-provided studios, 
perched high the top this small 


island where every building and wall 
painted white. From Mykano 
had hair-raising ride Delos 
small motor boat stormy sea. 
ancient times Delos was important 
port. Now naked stretch rock 
covered with ruins. has fine mu- 
seum although the island longer 
inhabited. There still stands, looking 
out sea, the great avenue lions 
with the winds the Cyclades whipping 
around them. 


travelled over Greece found 
that nearly all Greeks are interested 
people from the outside world. Only 


a: 


few remote villages did find any 
appearance hostility, but soon 
spoke few words this vanished and 
real warmth and curiosity took its 
place. Everywhere Greece talked 
the people and found them flattered 
that had taken the trouble learn 
enough their language communi- 
cate with them. They were always will- 
ing help kindly way with the 
pronunciation word. They 
were delighted that saw and appre- 
ciated the wonders Greece both 
her art and her countryside. 
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Earthenware Tom and Grete young ceramic team whose work was enthusi- 
astically received recent exhibition Sweden. red clay, red iron decoration 
ear and triangle neck, Tom. Bowl grey clay with brown glaze, Grete 
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Sweden's Art for the Home 


have long been 

known for their fine craftsmanship 

and their instinct for beauty, but 
one must travel Sweden actually 
live there realize how many lovely 
things are produced for use and enjoy- 
ceramist and 
art teacher, year study Sweden 
has heen daily visual feast. Never be- 
fore have 


ment the home. 


beautiful 
objects, both handmade and manufac- 
tured, the exhibits small pottery, 
textile. wood, silver, and stainless steel 
shops: Nordiska Kompaniet, Stock- 
holm’s leading department 


seen so many 


modern city apartments, and far out 
country That the Swedish people 
know and appreciate good 
evidenced not only their handmade 
works but also 


objects for ev ery day 


manufactured 
available all moderate prices. 
Fulbright Fellowship. Her work includes visit- 
ing factories and artists, ceramics 
and textiles, and collecting samples Swedish 
art and teaching materials. 


are 


— 


Helen Watson 


country where good design 
recognized, and where the hand arts still 
take vital part modern life. 
Swedish industries the designing done 
produced well handmade wares 
are executed with high regard for 
design and beauty. The crafts, still pro- 
duced the rural districts during the 
winter months, are encouraged and 
stimulated societies which help 
distribute and the products the 
many home shops, 
the larger cities. 

The 
anyone interested learning craft 
Sweden are numerous. The state schools, 
adult the Swedish 
Craft the Swedish So- 
ciety Industrial Design, and many 
others offer help and advice crafts- 
men, and the training 


educational opportunities 


education courses. 


Interest how Sweden maintains her 
high standard taste the 


Coffe with marmalade and 
butter dish stoneware, 


the author 
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Earthenware plaque (yellow and 
brown glaze, turquoise back- 
ground) Tom Swedish 
ceramist. 


Stoneware bottle and teapot (celadon matt 
glaze, incised Watson. 


Decorative bisque ware the author. 


arts brought into contact with the 
staff the Swedish Society Indus- 
trial Design. Eva Rolf, head the 
education department, and Arthur Hald, 
publicity director and editor Form 
and Kontur magazines, explained the 
role the society bringing artists 
industry during the early 
that time such famous names Edward 
Hald the Orrefors Glass Factory; 
Wilhelm Kage the Gustavsberg Pot- 
tery; Elsa Gullbert, Marta Maas 
Arthur C:son Percy, Edgar 
and others were pioneers 
the modern movement which made 
Sweden the by-word modern design 
the 1930’s. Their slogans “More 
beautiful everyday things” and “Artists 
and contribute the vitality Swed- 
ish design today. 


textiles 


But the small and personal scale 
which the Swedish arts and crafts “in- 
dustries” have kept source con- 
stant surprise. Nordiska 
weaving studio, for example, which 
the source the fine 
and rya rugs; upholstery and drap- 
ery material designed Astrid Sampe. 
Viola and Svea Norén, one 
large room where more than twenty 
treadled skilled weavers, while only 
one person, Fru supervises 
and prepares all the looms for weaving. 

Another factor contributing Swe- 
den’s flourishing contemporary art 
the versatility her artists. While leaf- 
ing through Nordiska Kompaniet’s tex- 
tile sample books found not only hand- 
some designs such textile experts 
Viola Grasten and Astrid Sampe but 
also roster famous names from 
other fields. 
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The rapid development Swedish 
stoneware has been accomplished dur- 
ing the short space twenty years. 
During this time artists have become 
devoted stoneware that present 
few accomplished potters can listed 
earthenware devotees. Among these 
are the young ceramic team, Tom and 
Grete Moller, whose recent exhibition 
Nordiska Kompaniet was enthusias- 
tically received. They work exclusively 
earthenware, achieving true quality 
with their clear lead glazes and grog 
textured clays. Their studio situated 
picturesque old section Stock- 
holm Mariaprestgardsgatan. One 
must climb down tiny winding stair 
cellar-like workshop filled with 
quaint and charming pieces. Fanciful 
conical 
heads, and playful polychrome plaques 
with stylized figures are the products 
Tom Moller’s imagination. Grete Moller 
accomplished thrower, using the 
potter’s wheel with great skill pro- 
duce her unusual shapes bright iron 
red and grey clays. Their pieces gain 
interest pleasant contrast un- 
glazed clay and colorful glaze areas. 
Charming plates decorated with gay 
figures surrounded birds, flowers, 
are executed jewel-like brilliant 
earthenware colors: purples, lemon yel- 
low, turquoise, blue, and soft green. 
Lions, deer, birds, satyrs with sunflower 
faces parade across their wares. high 
sense craftsmanship seen the 
care with which each piece executed 
and finished. The back each plate 
individually signed and completed with 
gay 


Gustavsberg Pottery 


visit Sweden complete without 
seeing the famous Gustavsberg Pottery. 
cooperative factory, Gustavsberg 


Earthenware Grete unglazed grey 
clay bowl with brown and white 
grey clay teapot with frosty white glaze. 


situated small inlet the Baltic, 
Farsta Bay. was met there Stig 
Lindberg, who introduced the 
staff excellent artist-designers, each 
work his private studio. Wilhelm 
Kage, important figure the de- 
velopment stoneware, joined Gustavs- 
berg artistic adviser 1917. His 
massive, solid stoneware forms beau- 
tiful ware are well known, and 
making important contributions 
the ceramic field. Stig Lindberg’s 
glazes, and forms which creates. 
also doing considerable part the 
designing for the industrial production 
Gustavsberg. His new set oven- 
proof ware graceful and conservative 
form, evidence his discernment 
and taste designing objects for vari- 
ous purposes. third outstanding Gus- 
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tavsberg artist Bernt Friberg, the 
classicist the group. His beautifully 
refined forms need other 
than his fine, variegated matt glazes. 
Anders Liljefors, son the well-known 
Swedish painter, younger designer 
the factory, has forceful, bolder ex- 
pression that fresh and new the 
Swedish scene. especially inter- 
ested using rough, grog textured 
grey clay, and Chinese cobalt and iron 
brushwork decoration. 

The Konstfackskolan, State School 
for Arts and Crafts, Stockholm. 
fine old building near the center 
town. Here students following four- 
year course receive complete training 
their chosen field, whether 
ceramics, weaving, metal working, in- 
terior decoration and furniture, sculp- 
ture, bookbinding, commercial art. 
The faculty some ninety full- part- 
time teachers includes such famous 
names Erik Fleming silver, Bar- 
bro Nilsson and Marianne Richter 
weaving, Sven Erik Skawonius glass. 
Robert Nilsson sculpture, and Edgar 
Bockman ceramics. Mr. 
who teaches the advanced class the 
ceramic course, one the pioneers 
the development stoneware Swe- 
den, along with Patrick and 
Wilhelm Kage. artist with thorough 
mastery wheel, kiln, and 
ceramic materials, also fine 
teacher stoneware design. 

For anyone interested good design 
cannot recommend Sweden too highly. 
Daily use and contact with beautiful 
things, excellent facilities for the study 
art, the natural beauty Sweden, 
the artistry with which even food 
arranged the exclusive restaurants 
and the markets, all leave one with 
the realization that the Swedes have 
made art living. 


Modern rug done the traditional 
technique blues, violet and black. 


Astrid rug black with 
squares red, orange and grey—woven 
the studio Nordiska Kompaniet, 
Stockholm department store which serves 
center for textiles, ceramics and 
stainless steel. 


News Home and Abroad 


The Foreign Student the Los Angeles Area 


Aksel Nielsen 


HERE are nearly 4,000 foreign stu- 
dents the Los Angeles area! This 

was revealed com- 
pleted study the foreign student pro- 
grams the colleges, uni- 
professional 
schools the area. Forty-two institu- 
tions reported total foreign student 
Only six schools had stu- 
dents from other countries. 
technic secondary school, not included 
this study, reported enrollment 
252 foreign students, making total 
3,058. 


Who foreign student? 


The study showed that there 
uniform definition “foreign stud- 
all students who 
citizens the United States. Twelve. 
the other hand, consider only those 
students foreign who are this 
country study and who intend 
return their own countries upon 
completion their courses study. 

would seem that the latter defini- 
tion more the point think 
the student exchange program ternis 
international relations and the culti- 
vation world understanding and 
peace. 

Another area marked disagreement 


NIELSEN director the Los 
Angeles Center for International Students and 


The survey was made the col- 
leges and universities the area, 
recognized the American Associa- 
tion Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
misston Officers (Bulletin, 1952) 
the Education Directory the Office 
Education (Part 1951-52). 


the purpose the stay 
this the answer the ques- 
tion put the interviewer: “What 
our first responsibility toward the for- 
eign student?” 

This question was asked the person 
who had primary responsibility for the 
foreign student program. institu- 
tions the emphasis was classroom 
work shown such answers as: 
“to help the student reach his academic 
“to help them get the training 
they came get.” Here the emphasis 
the program for foreign students was 
different from that for the regular 
student. 
and technical schools considered aca- 
demic success the major. not 
only, goal. 

thought our first responsibility toward 
studenis from other countries 
broader than the academic fields. They 
gave such answers as: “To help them 
understand America and the Ameri- 
“to help make their program 
meaningful”; “to help them understand 
American ideals and 
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American people work for peace”; “to 
help them make their stay America 
rich experience”; “help them get edu- 
cation and experience which will 
meaningful when they return home”; 
and “help them adapt themselves 
American life and feel home 
school and community.” 


Community cooperation 


Thirteen the institutions have de- 
veloped excellent community relations 
involving participation community, 
club, church, and organization activi- 
ties, well home hospitality. Nine 
schools had little community 
relations and seemed attach im- 
portance the development this 
phase the program. 

Only eight institutions have “for- 
eign student adviser,” while have 
person designated such. Six the 
colleges, universities, and schools ques- 
tioned offer special orientation courses 
for foreign students the beginning 
the school year, while have 


organized orientation beyond that given 
American students. 

The greatest number foreign stu- 
dents one institution, 830 5.5 per 
cent the total student body, was re- 


ported junior college. The highest 
concentration international students 
relation the total enrollment was 
found technical university. There, 
foreign students constituted 7.81 per 
cent student body little more 
than 1,000. The universities showed the 
highest average percentage interna- 
tional students, with 4.26 per cent; 
while the four-year colleges averaged 
less than half many 2.08 per cent. 
Junior colleges were second, with 3.73 
per cent; and the professional and tech- 
nical schools third with 2.64 per cent 
their students being from other lands. 


Scholarship aid 


Twenty-six institutions stated they of- 
fered scholarships foreign students, 
while six such scholarships are 
available. 

the field insurance and health 
services there are great variations. 
the colleges, universities, 
fessional and technical schools covered 
this study, furnished information 
various phases the health pro- 
gram. 

Health facilities (hospital infirm- 
ary) some health services were avail- 
able institutions. Five institutions 


Planning community meeting 
which foreign students will 
speak (I. r.): John Anson Ford, 
member Los Angeles County 
Board Supervisors, and Ad- 
visory Council member, Center 
for International Students and 
Visitors; Miss Nadia 
Greece, graduate student 
the University Southern Cali- 
fornia; Miss Alba Ferrorsa, Co- 
lombia, student psychology 
UCLA; Miss Ataloa (seated) 
field representative, Center for 
International Students and Vis- 
itors; and Aksel Nielsen, 
director the center. 
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group Chinese students 
Los Pepperdine College 
pool. Pepperdine has enroll- 
ment foreign students 
from different countries. 


require the students carry health and 


accident insurance through the school ance are eligible for scholarships. 
for which nominal fee charged. Six 


institution only students carrying insur- 


This brief résumé indicates some 


additional institutions offer such insur- 
ance voluntary basis. Nine en- 
courage the students take out insur- 
ance through some outside organization, 


the accomplishments date. the 
same time points out areas needing 
more attention. will provide the 
newly-established Center for Interna- 


including the IIE, while five make 
mention whatever insurance. background for its work. 


Fellowships for Study Spain 


Through the generosity private donor three fellowships have been 
made available for American graduate students study Spain during the 
academic year 1953-54. Both men and women any field the humanities 
are eligible; grantees may study any Spanish university. Each grant car- 


Student Program the Institute International Education, must filed 
with all supporting documents not later than May 1953. 


Three partial fellowships $400 each, used towards junior year 
Spain, are also available. Applications will screened Smith College, and 
students will participants Smith’s Junior Year Abroad Program. The 
grants are intended primarily for majors Spanish literature, but majors 
art history with good knowledge Spanish may apply. Further particu- 
lars should obtained from the Dean, Smith College, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. Deadline April 20. 


tional Students and Visitors with 


ries stipend $1900. Applications, blanks secured from the 
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Mayor West Berlin Speaks 


RNST Reuter, Mayor West Berlin, 
arrived New York City March 
fund-raising campaign for 
East German refugees, under the aus- 
pices the International Refugee Com- 
mittee. March 18, spoke the 
Institute International Education be- 
fore group educators, business and 
community leaders. 

his address welcome Mayor 
Reuter, Mr. Holland 
the exchange activities with 
Germany over the years and the present 


Student Exchange 


programs, including the exchange 
professors between Columbia University 
and the Free University Berlin. Mrs. 
John McCloy, wife the former U.S. 
High Commissioner for Germany, acted 
chairman the meeting. introduc- 
ing the Mayor, Mrs. McCloy spoke 
his warmth and integrity, and his spirit 
leadership which has been such 

inspiration the people Berlin. 
Mayor Reuter said, speaking the 
help Germany has received from other 


the reception given the Institute International Education for Ernst Reuter, Mayor West 


Berlin, during his recent visit this country. 


the speakers’ table, left right: Kenneth 


Holland, president the Institute; Mayor Reuter; Mrs. John McCloy, wife the 


High Commissioner for Germany; George Shuster, former 


Commissioner for 
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American Plays the Greek Stage 
SURVEY) 


Nicholas Spanias 


Mr. Spanias now studying stage direction, with emphasis modern American 
Drama Ohio University, Athens, Ohio Fulbright Travel Grant. has 
done amateur theatre work the Municipal Piraeus Theatre Athens, Greece 
and has studied with many eminent men the theatre Greece, including Mr. 
Rotas. has also translated American, French, and Irish plays into Greek. 
present, preparing compilation modern American poetry. 


BOUT eleven years ago play called 

“For piece earth” and with 

subtitle Road” was pro- 
duced the Art-Theatre group oc- 
cupied Athens. The playwright, all 
probability Frenchman with 
the accent upon the last syllable), was 
completely unknown— but his play was 
good, more than good. The audiences 
were delighted with Jeeter Lester, his 
wife and son. 

But wasn’t strange? All names 
sounded English this French play! 
Well... 

Those who understood remained si- 
lent and satisfied with this clever trick. 
Those who did not understand— 
saw the show again immediately 
after the liberation, without the least 
change and with the same 
the playwright’s name changed little: 
from Caudél Erskine Caldwell. 

When Hitler’s censors were unleashed 
like pack hounds all Europe, 
chasing everything which sounded Eng- 
lish American, little misspelling 
would help beat them off the track. 
Even Shakespeare was banished that 
time. Instead had Goethe and Les- 
sing—very much Lessing—never before 
and never after much Lessing. Frau- 
lein “Minna von Barnhelm” and “Emi- 
lia were running their winter 


and summer sessions before bored 
Greek audience—bored spite the 
excellent acting and costumes. 
revival occupied country 
was, course, out the question. 

But soon the war was over 
modern English and 
came in, now undisguised. 


Popularity 


Long before the war was pro- 
duced the National Theatre Pax- 
translations. “Beyond the Hori- 
zon” and “Desire Under the Elms” 
(with Minotis Paxinou and Glynos) 
were the first plays which became 
known Greece. “Strange 
really memorable performance with 
Katerina) established him the lead- 
ing American playwright. now all 
his plays are translated into Greek, 
some them variety transla- 
Clark’s the playwright also 
has his Greek 

After 1944, plays from the New 
World were presented quick succes- 
sion our stage, outnumbering all 
plays presented the same 
time. This—shall call mania— for 
American plays, well justified 


Emilios Hourmozios: “O’Neill, 
clast the Theater.” 
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consider that America’s best fruits 
drama were produced during the past 
two decades. Standing now 
were playwrights the stature Max- 
well Anderson, Robert Sherwood, John 
Steinbeck, Thornton Wilder, 
Hellman, Mary Chase, Irwin Shaw and 
crowd others. 

With the appearance Tennessee 
Williams and, immediately after, 
Arthur Miller, the modern list was al- 
most complete. 

The presentation “Winterset” 
1945 the National Theatre made re- 
viewers and public aware what has 


Ten-year survey 


The list that follows long, but not 
without interest, since above every- 
thing else indication taste. Here 
are some the American plays staged 
Greece for the past ten years: 


Erskine Caldwell-Kirkland, Tobacco Road 
Robert Sherwood, Road Rome 
Thorton Wilder, Our Town 
Elmer Rice, Judgment 
Maxwell Anderson, Winterset, 
Joan Lorraine 
John Steinbeck, Mice and Men 
Irwin Shaw, Bury the Dead 
John van Druten,-The Voice the Turtle 
Mary Chase, Harvey 
William Saroyan, The Time Your Life 
Eugene 
Strange Interlude (presented many times) 
John Patrick, The Hasty Heart 
Tennessee Williams, The Glass Menagerie; 
Streetcar Named Desire 
Arthur Miller, All Sons; 
The Death Salesman 
Norman Krasna, Dear Ruth 
George Kaufman, 
You Take with You 
Heggen-Logan, Roberts 


all these playwrights hard 
tell who the most popular whose 
plays run longer and why, since the 
success failure play not de- 
cided only its pure dramatic value. 


From the point production, 
set” was the most memorable perform- 
ance. “Tobacco Road” captivated the 
public, and much its success was 
undoubtedly due the excellent acting 
Diamantopoulos and Metaa. 
Steinbeck’s “Of Mice and Men” had 
become legend even before was 
produced. 

The poetic “Glass Menagerie” moved 
the audience greatly and was because 
this play that Tennessee Williams 
now considered one the outstanding 
names the theatre. The tempestuous 
performance “Bury the Dead” given 
the “United Artists” aroused en- 
thusiasm and controversy, and brought 
Irwin Shaw into prominence. 


Some failures 


Plays like Time Your Life” 
and “The Voice the Turtle” did not 
impress the public much the 
others. “Harvey” (my favorite— sorry, 
promised that wouldn’t express any 
personal opinion!) did not have the 
appeal should have had. spite 
the extraordinary power with which 
Mr. Diamantopoulos played the leading 
role, the play did not “hold” they 
say theatrical language perhaps 
because was produced summer, 
and summer Athens unbearably 
hot. 

“The Hasty Heart” presented the 
National Theatre could not have been 
more successful, since Horn played 

Arthur Miller the public 
storm with “All Sons” directed 
Carolos Koun, the director the Art- 
Theatre (the one who first presented 
“Tobacco Road”). Both “All Sons” 
and “The Death Salesman” were 
theatrical hits. 
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From Nicholas production written Rotas and 


produced Greece 1949 patriotic play commemorating Greek independence 1821. 


But think “revival” play 
which probably isn’t played any longer 
America, “Peg Heart” out- 
numbered all other performances, 
1950. was one the successes 
Laurette Taylor, some 
ago. Miss Eli Lambeti, the unforgetta- 
ble Laura the “Glass Menagerie,” 
celebrated her 300th performance 


“D, ” 
Peg. 
Plays from Europe 


European plays staged during the 
same decade were: “Dangerous Cor- 
“Time and the 
“Antigone,” Anouilh; “Les 
Mains Sales,” “La Putain Respectue- 


use,” Sartre; “La Terre est Ronde,” 


Salacrou; “Les Parents Terribles,” 
Cocteau; “Blood Wedding,” Lorca; 
“Filomena Marturano,” 
Filippo; and “Miss Mable,” 
Sheriff. This list not complete, 
have included only the important plays. 


These two lists give rough account 
the postwar theatrical activity 
Greece. seems, from this brief sur- 
vey, that plays from America frequented 
our stage more than those from any 
other country. was not easy guess, 
1942, that Erskine Caldwell’s “play 
disguise” was the beginning 
series American plays which during 
the past years have enriched the modern 
Greek stage with techniques and ideas. 
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Universities and World Affairs 


RYDEN’S characterization rival 

seemed be/ Not one but all man- 
kind’s epitome” remains 
description disoriented intellect. 
Before the eclipse Eliot’s free 
cafeteria—system higher 
education, the quip was all too descrip- 
tive most American college gradu- 
ates, whose undergraduate 
consisted random sampling disci- 
plines separated intellectual light 
years. The last decade has witnessed 
general re-evaluation the aims 
education, and attempt the part 
educators develop programs study 
which bring into focus the interrelation- 
ships knowledge. 

The new discipline International 
Relations has not escaped the con- 
trary, has been primarily affected 
general ferment. Drawing 
does upon the entire academic resources 
university politics, history, social 
studies, geography International Re- 
lations peculiarly appropriate field 
which test the current emphasis 
planned programs study. 

Beyond this internal problem or- 
ganizing curricula lie the more spacious 
problems posed the necessity ac- 
commodating the universities their 
new responsibilities the nation 
time half peace, half war. 
book, Universities and World Affairs, 
Howard Wilson comments: “Univer- 
stake world affairs, and their 
present somewhat scattered activities 
the field, seem thrust upon trustees, 


Wilson, the executive associate the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 


Lois Herman 


administrative officers and faculties 
American universities today the need 
for careful and thorough analysis 
the role universities world affairs.” 
Not only are the universities called upon 
train corps international affairs 
specialists, but they must instill the 
community large appreciation 
the tortuous complexity America’s 
role the twentieth century world and 
the patience and wisdom required 
fulfill it. 

With these and similar problems 
mind, the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace developed 1950 
program “Universities and World 
Affairs.” 1950 and 1951. eight col- 
leges universities undertook explora- 
tory self-surveys and appraisals their 
activities and resources bearing in- 
ternational affairs. The surveys made 
these institutions are briefly reported 
Dr. Wilson’s Universities and World 
Affairs, volume which has served 
handbook for the program. 

The Carnegie Endowment 
couraged subsequent 
university self-appraisals three ways: 
through conferences, clearing-house in- 
formation service, and consultation. 

Thirteen regional conferences were 
sponsored the Endowment during 
1952, which nearly four hundred in- 
stitutions were represented. These con- 
ferences served the primary purposes 
providing forums for the discussion 
experiences and problems adjusting 
world affairs, and presenting the 
findings the exploratory surveys. 
Administrative, faculty and trustee rep- 
resentatives probed the basic relations 
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and reciprocal influences between uni- 
versities and world affairs. Following 
the conferences, each participating in- 
stitution was invited undertake 
self-survey and appraisal. 

Over one hundred institutions are 
present appraising the role interna- 
tional relations higher education 
bears upon their own structures and 
objectives. Every type institution 
represented: public and private, large 
and small, rural and urban, liberal 
arts and technical, including teachers, 
schools, 

Most these institutions have ap- 
pointed special survey committees. 
some, already existing International Re- 
lations World Affairs Committees 
have undertaken the survey. most, 
members both the faculty and admin- 
istration are included the committees. 
some instances, students help formu- 
late policies and objectives. The com- 
mittees range size from two thirty- 
four, and are composed representa- 
tives from every field endeavor; from 
psychology Latin, from medicine 
dramatic art, from home economics 
plant pathology, from business admin- 
istration religion, well from the 
more closely fields political 


science, history, sociology, economics 
and geography. 

The Carnegie Endowment serves insti- 
tutions which undertake surveys through 
its clearing-house and consultation ser- 
vices. series mimeographed doc- 
uments distributed members 
survey committees. Among the docu- 
ments are explanatory and coordinating 
memoranda, survey forms, question- 
naires, and progress reports. The Endow- 
ment also distributes reprints, bulletins, 
and special studies. The catholicity 
subject matter the documents sug- 
gested sampling their titles: 
The Exploratory Survey the Univer- 


sity Michigan; Vassar College: 
Case Study Survey Made Small 
Liberal Arts College; What Needs and 
Opportunities for Research Interna- 
tional Relations Now Face Us: Interna- 
tional Relations British Universities; 
What Should Our Student Visitors Take 
and Government, Colleges and 
International Relations. 

Dr. Wilson met consultative ca- 
pacity with over fifty survey committees 
throughout the country during the fall 
1952. addition, the surveys 
progress, the services specialists (on 
exchange persons, adult education 
area studies, for example) drawn from 
faculties and from public life are made 
available for 
with committees requiring their skill. 

Attention the survey committee has 
focused upon number immediate 
problems which have been posed for 
educators due the increasing concern 
universities regarding their role 
world affairs. 

Program Study 

Perhaps the primary problem for sur- 
vey committees has been determining 
the correct ingredients for program 
study International Relations. Hither- 
courses have been 
combined that most academic menus 
were indigestible. The necessity over- 
all integration subject matter has 
been emphasized. The various institu- 
tions are appraising wide range 
integrating formulas Power 
Area Studies, Historical Development, 
Political Systems, 
Programs and are adopting the one 
most calculated produce cohesive 
program study their particular 

Other important considerations are 
the desirability language study, and 
the problem distinguishing between 
“introductory” International Rela- 
tions course for students who expect 
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pursue the subject further, and “sur- 
vey” course designed give the non- 
specialist student basic orientation. 

The focal point the survey com- 
mittees’ investigation this phase 
the curriculum has been the problem 
whether the undergraduate program 
international affairs should include vo- 
cational emphasis whether such em- 
phasis should reserved for the gradu- 
ate schools. corollary this problem 
is: what extent are these claims com- 
peting complementary 


Needs and Opportunities for Research 


The institutions are cataloguing the 
sources university, government and 
non-government the existing and 
potential sponsorship their research 
world affairs, and are attempting 
determine the most appropriate sources 
funds for their varied undertakings. 
They are attempting well balance 
the lure the ivory tower, and academ- 
research per se, against the urgent 


need explore pressing public ques- 
tions. Through the survey, faculty mem- 
bers have become aware the need 
relate their scholarly activities those 
their colleagues order both pool 
resources and avoid duplication and 
overlapping wherever possible. 


Alumni Activity 


this area university activity, the 
self-survey committees have defined the 
problem the “Alma Mater” dual 
one: stimulate and extend interest 
and participation international affairs 
through university activities and publi- 
cations; and transmit information 
actual work the field being carried 
alumni. 


Questions Instruction 


Any instruction which makes individ- 
uals more sensitive human relations, 


more mature outlook, more skilled 
the procedures thinking contributes 
some measure toward abler handling 
international relations. There have 
been, general, three levels survey 
inquiry examining instruction in- 
ternational relations? First, what 
being done train specialists inter- 
ternational relations: First, what 
ments international relations are 
inserted the programs specialists 
such fields mining, agriculture, 
teaching, and engineering, whose car- 
eers may involve professional work 
the international level? And third, what 
instruction being given the great 
majority students, non-specialists 
international relations, phase 
their general education? 


Co-Curricular Activities 


“Extra-” the usual, though hardly 
the proper, prefix for these activities. 
Committees are exploring 
courses action which would relate 
these activities more closely formal 
studies. Ways are being sought which 
all the varied aspects undergraduate 
life can utilized stimulate the 
awareness interna- 
tional affairs. Newspapers, clubs, for- 
ums and lecture programs are some 
ways which the formal curriculum 
can complemented. 


Interchange Students 


The interchange students between 
the United States and other parts the 
world presents human well aca- 
demic problems. Aspects these prob- 
lems which have confronted 
committees include the fitting foreign 
study, travel, and research into degree 
requirements, and the cultivating in- 
ternational friendships which will have 
potential influence upon each student’s 
understanding and participation 
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world affairs. Recognizing the possibil- 
ities their “hands across the seas” 
endeavors, the institutions are trying 
evolve ways and means both use most 
effectively the travel and study experi- 
ences foreign students and American 
students educational resources, and 
answer questions brought the 
United States foreign students 
part their mental luggage. 


Faculty Foreign Experience 


The desirability facilitating and 
expanding faculty exchange 
emphasized survey committees. For- 
eign travel, research and teaching ex- 
perience, combined with 
tion faculty members international 
scholarly and professional associations, 
encourage the cosmopolitan quality 
the faculty group, which, turn, deter- 
mines some measure the extent 
which university can fulfill its respon- 
sibilities world affairs. Faculty ques- 
tionnaires have revealed some survey 
committees many startling unknown and 
untapped surces faculty training and 


Adult Education 


Beyond its “captive audience,” uni- 
versities are stimulating interest and 
disseminating knowledge world af- 
fairs the general public. Universities 
are accepting the double responsibility 
participation and leadership the 
development public understanding 
while the same time encouraging 
“town and gown” cooperation. This 
advancement adult education activity 
has been achieved through extension 
courses, university 
radio, television, and public forums, 
lecture series, summer institutes, and, 
course, the participation individual 


faculty members administrative 
civic discussions and gov- 
ernment service. 

While evaluation the total im- 
pact the “Universities and World 
Affairs” program must necessarily await 
its most the surveys 
will not completed until 1954 the 
experience date has served, very 
least, isolate the principal problems. 
has served indicate educators 
the problems present efforts de- 
velop world-affairs-conscious citizenry. 
Some aspects the initial impact 
the program may isolated. 

One development has been the com- 
mon endeavor the survey committees 
define “what constitutes course 
study the field world affairs.” 
The variety definitions which have 
evolved justifies the surveys steps 
toward adequate definition and de- 
scription International Relations 
academic field. 

The has also helped edu- 
tion education International Rela- 
tions develop the individual more 
intimate awareness the interrelation- 
ships human knowledge and experi- 
ence, then all relevant courses, rather 
than those narrowly 
“World Politics,” “International Trade” 
and the like, must drawn upon. The 
surveys have demonstrated that the 
role the university world affairs 
involves the total institution, not just 
one department. 

The eventual goal the “Universi- 
ties and World Affairs” program 
stimulate American universities initi- 
ate changes and innovations 
achieve total mobilization their 
resources and activities bearing 
world affairs. 
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Japanese Works Art 


largest 


collection 
painting and 
sculpture ever 
leave 
scroll paintings, 
painted screens, 
and sculptures 
wood, lacquer and 
gilt-bronze that 
cover period 
thirteen centuries 
now being 
shown the 
United States. The exhibit will 
view the Metropolitan Museum Art 
New York through May 10, after 
which will the Seattle Art Mu- 
seum, the Art Institute Chicago, and 
the Museum Fine Arts Boston be- 
fore returning Japan the end 
1953. 
Ninety-one works art, many 
them classified national treasures, are 


Mask—artist un- 
known 7th-8th centuries. 


included the exhibition which has 
been lent the Government Japan. 
Art objects dating from bronze Budd- 


Unidentified Actor Utagawa 
Toyokuni, 1769-1825. 


hist sculptures the 6th and 7th cen- 
turies portrait painted 1837 
Watanabe Kazan. have been especially 
selected show the development 
Japanese art over period thirteen 
hundred years. The history and tradi- 
tions, not only Japanese art, but also 
the Japanese people, can traced 


Kako Genzai Inge-Kyo 
Buddhist scripture about the 
past and present lives Sha- 
kamuni, founder Buddhism, 
relating the story 
tuous deeds past worlds and 
his rebirth. The scroll (8th cen- 
tury, artist unknown) consists 
text written from right 
left, the lower half, and 
pictures illustrating the text 
the upper half. 
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The Giga Scroll 
Animals (familiar also the 
Scroll Frolicking Animals 
Animal Caricature Scroll) 
set four scrolls showing mon- 
keys, hares, frogs, and other 
animals behaving humans. 
They are shown engaged 
archery, foot races and wrest- 
ling well solemnly wor- 
shipping They have 
long been attributed, though 
without proof, Kakuyu, priest 
painter the 12th century 
known the title, 
Toba Soju) who considered 
the father caricature art 
Japan. 


the hanging narrative 
scrolls. folding screens, albums, books. 
and sculptures. Among the paintings 
and sculptures loan from national, 
religious and private collections Japan 
pair folding screens, Westerners 
Japan, lent His Majesty, the 
Emperor. 

The exhibit includes two the fa- 
mous paintings master the 
tradition painting monochrome. 
From the Imperial Hall 
come four sliding panels decor- 
ated with peonies, orginally designed 
part series panels which filled 
three sides Peony which the 
Emperor received guests. 

The Japanese art treasures were as- 
sembled under the auspices the Com- 
mission Protection Cultural Prop- 
erties. Tokyo. The Commission worked 
selections last Japan with 
committee representing American mu- 
seums. The paintings and sculpture were 
transported the United States the 
United States Navy. 


All pictures are through the courtesy 
the Metropolitan Museum Art. 


Winter landscape Sesshu (1420-1506). This 
painting, which considered one the master- 
pieces Japanese art, once belonged set 
paintings depicting the seasons. The autumn 
dscape also the exhibition, but the 
spring and summer pictures have been lost. 
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Unesco and The Arts 


Music international level 


COURTESY OF UNESCO 


many countries the East music forms the 
basis the traditional education. The family 
often constitutes entire orchestra composed 
flutes, gongs, drums and stringed instruments. 
The Indian youth shown here playing 
Surbahar, sort guitar with deep, soft 
Unesco Courier. February 1953. 


Uneseo will organize conjunction 
with the International Music Council, 
international conference “The 
Role and Place Music Education 
Young People and Adults” June 
United States the preparatory com- 
mission draw detailed agenda 
Charles Seeger, chief, Division 
Music and Visual Arts, Pan American 
Union. 


Once year, choirs and folk dancers 
from all over the world meet small 
town North Wales for competitive 
folk-musical festival, the International 


Musical Eisteddfod. Recordings the 
1952 celebration held Llangollen, 
North Wales, July under the auspices 
the International Music Council 
Unesco, are now sale record shops 
all over the United States. 


Thornton Wilder Speaks for the Artist 


Excerpts from Thornton Wilder’s final 
report the International Conference 
Artists, convened Unesco and held 
Venice, Italy, September 22-28, 1952. 
Mr. Wilder was rapporteur general for 
the conference. 


“There have been many international 
conferences for writers; there have been 
some for architects and artists working 
the theatre; there have been few 
none for painters, sculptors, compos- 
ers, and creative workers the cinema. 
Here, for the first time, truly interna- 
tional company artists has met to- 
gether. They are united here study 
all the external conditions which ob- 
struct the artist and initiate action 
which may correct them. 
however, they have wished reaffirm 
two principles which the world 
constant danger forgetting: that the 
artist through his creation, has been 
all times force that draws 
gether and reminds them 
things which men have common are 
greater than the things that separate 
them: and that the work the artist 
the clearest example the operation 
freedom the human spirit. 

“During our first three days here 
were all filled with anxiety, the anxiety 
enormous expectation; many men 
and women, extreme individualists 
the nature their vocation, such di- 
verse traditions would equal 
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the responsibilities each felt 
and which were expressed the direc- 
tor general Unesco his address 
the opening day? 

“Your rapporteur general was privi- 
leged move from committee com- 
mittee several times day. this way 
gradually became aware what 
for him, one the most important facts 
about this conference. have written 
resolutions expressing our sincerest con- 
victions and hopes. have enjoyed 
personal contacts with artists other 
lands and other arts. But, above 
have shown that can triumph over 
certain dangers that threatened the very 
idea such conference. These re- 
unions have taken the form spiri- 
tual progress, development and 
test trial. After some insecurity 
method and focus, after some false 
starts, have shown that can think 
internationally and that extreme in- 
dividualists though are can 
think and plan and act cooperatively. 

“The other important fact this con- 
ference was the discovery that when the 
artist discusses his problems the in- 
ternational level certain clarifications 
and solutions present themselves which 
were not apparent when considered 
them from the solely national point 
view. 

“During this conference each 
has made and has heard 
times certain impatient exclamations: 
‘Let begin doing something practical. 
Let get down concrete facts. Let 

“That large part because are 
artists speaking. Artists spend their lives 
making the ideal concrete, and 
artists have this impatience. the 
international conference diplomats, 
professors, and even 
there less this irritation what 


have been calling ‘vague generaliza- 
great work. are laying the founda- 
tions. enough for the present that 
state certain truths correctly. There 
constellation basic principles 
which are the breath life artists. 
Let not afraid say them over 
and over again. not despise them 
because they appear simple and 
self-evident. the world the 
non-artist they are not self-evident, 
and that why are here. Let 
control our impatience artists and 
believe the structure that will slowly 


but surely rise above the corner 


which have been placing here.” 


furthering international exchange 
American Federation Arts 
will offer its exhibition exchange the 
Unesco collection reproductions 
drawings Leonardo Vinci. The 
collection will remain the United 
States through May 1954 circu- 
lated interested institutions. 


exhibition Australian aboriginal 
life and customs will tour the United 
States early 1953 under Unesco aus- 
pices. Arrangements for display 
museums are being made Mrs. Grace 
McCann Morley, director the San 
Francisco Museum Art. 


Designed explain the “world 
live Unesco’s scientific exhibitions 
are now touring three continents. The 
first exhibit which presents physics and 
astronomy layman’s terms now 
being shown Latin America. The 
experiments spectators may oper- 
ate demonstrate how the five senses 
function. Opening the third 
exhibit features the world plastics 
and new metals. 
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Art and Ideology 


These are excerpts from the February 1953 issue News from behind the Iron 
Curtain, published monthly the Research and Publications Service the Na- 
tional Committee for Free Europe and containing material collected for the use 


Radio Free Europe. 


The nature Communist art was 
clearly and candidly defined Stanis- 
law Teisseyte, Polish 
painter, when said: “The decisive 
factor judging artist’s work not 
its esthetic value, but the social func- 
tion may perform. That the chief 
goal our present Socialist art.” 
Bulgarian newspaper expressed the same 
sentiment but gave slightly different 
emphasis. Writing contemporary and 
classic paintings, Vecherni Novini (So- 
fia) said: “Art collections are studied 
and then given ideological explanation 
based Marxist principles.” 


Collective Painting 


art student the Charles Uni- 
versity Prague who recently escaped 
has reported system painters’ 
collectives which being established 
Czechoslovakia. When painters’ collec- 
tive receives order, members’ meet- 
ing immediately called. 
discussion how the painting will 
done takes place. subsequent meet- 
ing each member brings sketch repre- 
senting his concept the plan for the 
finished work, which 
defend. Each sketch reviewed and 
majority vote decides which will 
adopted. The winning sketch 


photographed, one print going each 


artist. Then the work begins. First 
“background” specialist goes work, 
then another who specializes clouds, 
building expert, and then perhaps 
expert portraiture until the “master- 
work” finished. 


Art Propaganda 


Reporting conference Lithu- 
anian artists, Soviet Art wrote: “Despite 
the unanimous motion agreed upon that 
art deeply indebted the nation, the 
major changes the life the Repub- 
lic, the flourishing Socialist culture 
and the development new man were 
not reflected the paintings.” 

This vein criticism also permeated 
Radio Riga broadcast December 
13, 1952. According this program, 
skaya Pravda, political education the 
Riga Academy Arts not sufficiently 
effective. The works graduating stu- 
dents suffer from formalism and lack 
expressiveness. Graduates are weakest 
portraiture. painting called “Grain 
Delivery the Government” was the 
object special scorn, “It shows 
old shack, horses pulling wagon, and 
expressionless, abject figures dirty 
road. That all! How possible 
for student who has studied 
Soviet institution for six years give 
such performance?” 
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Notes 


CFR Summer Plans 


The Committee Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students planning 
departure program for foreign students 
who will leaving for home from New 
York City this summer. The program 
will include practical aid students in: 
last-minute shopping, checking baggage 
and arranging for tickets; getting 
touch with professional organizations 
the city related their field study; 
providing recreational facilities and 
visits American homes: providing 
information about organizations (inter- 
national and local) their home coun- 
tries where they can share their ex- 
change experience thé United States. 


VISIT (Ventures for International 
Students Interested Travel) new 
program being sponsored the Com- 
mittee Friendly Relations for the 
summer 1953. The purpose VISIT 
provide community experiences 
and contacts for students from abroad 
who may travelling the United 
States. Since the program will some- 
what experimental this first year, the 
number students will limited. 
order participate students must: 
have funds cover their travel and ex- 
penses (at least $30.00 per week during 
the time they expect travelling) 
equally inclusive policy. some cases 
communities may provide 
pitality, but the emphasis the pro- 
gram will provide students with 
new insights into American life and will 
include visits industries, educational 
institutions, and places scenic in- 
terest. 

limited number foreign student 
advisers will invited recommend 
students for VISIT. However, 


FSA has particular student for whom 
feels participation the program 
write the committee. 
plications for participation VISIT 
for 1953 must the office the 
committee mid-May. Between twenty 
and thirty communities have agreed 
cooperate Other communities 
which would like take part are asked 
get touch with the Committee 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign Stu- 
dents, 291 Broadway, New York 


Openings Abroad 


The University Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia invites applications for the posi- 
tion senior lecturer hydraulic en- 
gineering. Duties will include 
research and design work for new 
laboratory. Further particulars should 
obtained from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation Universities the British 
Commonwealth, Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1, England. Closing date for 
receipt applications London and 
Australia May 18, 1953. 

Victoria University College Wel- 
lington, New Zealand has opening 
for professor modern languages, 
teach primarily French language and 
literature. Closing date for receipt 
applications in. London (Association 
Universities), and New Zealand 
June 1953. 

The University Adelaide, Australia 
invites applications for vacancy 
the Department Mathematical Phys- 
ics. Details may obtained writing 
Professor Green. Applications 
should sent Bampton, Regis- 
trar, University Adelaide. Adelaide, 
South Australia. 
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The Council Student Travel has ar- 
ranged for the exclusive use the 
Arosa Kulm for student sailings east- 
bound June and July and 
westbound September The Arosa 
Kulm, all-tourist class vessel, was 
used for several council sailings last 
year; since that time has been con- 
siderably remodeled make more 
comfortable for student travel. 
past years, the council will sponsor 
educational and recreational program 
for students board. The educational 
program the eastbound voyage will 
include language classes, discussions 
European history, politics, art, and cul- 
ture. For further information trips 
for this summer, write Council 
Student Travel, 179 Broadway, New 


York 


The music center the American- 
Seandinavian Foundation making plans 
bring American listeners and edu- 
cational institutions series long- 
playing records folk music authen- 
tic performances from each the five 
Northern countries: Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway, and Although 


there are folklore recordings 
most every country the world, folk 
music from Scandinavian countries 
notably lacking. Norway and Sweden 
have already expressed their willingness 
supply tapes folksong perform- 
ances, along with program notes the 
general characteristics the folk ma- 
terial presented each 


Five centuries French art, 
form 176 drawings artists are 
now making six-month American tour 
under the auspices the French Gov- 
ernment and the Smithsonian Institution. 
All the drawings but one have been 
chosen from European collections and 
most them have never before been 
shown the United States. The Curator 
Drawings the Louvre, Madame 
Jacqueline Bouchot-Saupique, assembled 
the exhibition and accompanying it. 
Some the artists who are represented 
this exhibit, sent “gesture 
France, are Cezanne, 
Daumier, David, Degas, Delacroix, Le- 
brun, Manet, Renoir, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, and 


Address West Berlin Mayor Continued from page 


countries, would like emphasize 
that the private help have received 
means more than the official help 
given governments, because this 
private help shows again that all 
freedom-loving men stand together, and 
that are not alone see here 
America great signs hope, and the 
help you are giving more than 
material.” 

Emphasizing the need for continued 
exchange programs with Germany, the 
Mayor said, “Exchange students and 
professors is, opinion, the best 
thing the United States can do. are 
living island, and cannot leave. 
impossible realize the strain 


never going beyond our boundaries, 
important that some our stu- 
dents and professors are able out 
other countries. can’t take every- 
thing from your country you are the 
United States and are Germany, and 
our traditions and history are different 
can learn many things. 
have this exchange opportunity given 
private agencies and institutions 
help more important than assistance 
official level.” 


concluded his talk, “Berlin will 
stand morally and spiritually your 
side, see the world united and free.” 
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Perspectives Abroad 


Hayden Carruth 


MERICANS are greatly concerned 

about the mass opinion held 

foreign countries. important 
realize that the intellectual element 
abroad our most sensitive barometer 
feeling toward the United States. 
Artists, writers, critics, scholars, pro- 
fessional men who are interested 
philosophy and the arts these are the 
men whose minds are quick register 
new ideas, quick respond them. 
These are the men, too, whose good 
opinions the long run may the 
most important ones for cultivate, 
for must remember that most 
the rest the world, unlike this coun- 
try, the most advanced intellectual has 
opportunity express himself the 
daily newspaper and the other media 
mass communication. 
debates that rage France and Italy 
the present contest between Sartre and 
Camus good example are follow- 
quiz game this country, and 
quently they involve questions 
closely affect foreign attitudes toward 
the United States. 

Again, the intellectual abroad 
who most quick resent anything 
that may seem imposition 
exploitation the field art. Many 
Europeans feel anxious and disoriented 
the new world that has evolved be- 
tween les deux colosses, the USA and 
the USSR. The denigration our 


CARRUTH project administrator 
Intercultural Publications Inc. 


literature art 


materialist society that 
Dickens, Keyserling, and many 
now compounded with active fear 
our political and military preemi- 
nence. Many fear that the traditional 
culture Europe, which has been domi- 
nant since the Renaissance, will become 
second-rate culture, ignored not 
demolished the pragmatic steam- 
roller American determinism. One 
can scarcely blame the European intel- 
lectual uneasy and even defiant 
these circumstances. 


Americans Abroad 


perspectives 

: 


The directors Intercultural Publi- 
Inc. had all these problems 
mind when they decided, about year 
ago, to. embark the publication 
Perspectives USA, international 
quarterly review American arts and 
letters. was agreed, first all, that 
only thoroughly honest presentation 
our culture see ourselves 
could achieve the end view that is, 
could provide impression our 
own cultural integrity which, whether 
our works are good bad, would 
disarm the foreigner’s natural suspicion. 
For this reason, was decided 
rotate the editorship among series 
distinguished and entirely independent 
critics, each whom would given 
sole authority and responsibility for 
the contents his issue. Lionel Tril- 
ling, Jacques Barzun, Malcolm Cowley, 
Blackmur, Selden Rodman, and 
several others were asked become 
guest editors, and all them accepted. 
Their only instructions were include 
works from many the arts 
Thus each issue will 


possible. 


tain works fiction, poetry, history, 


con- 


the criticism music, 
painting, well book reviews, 


bibliographies current American per- 
iodicals and books, and lists Ameri- 
can books translation. Each issue 
also includes full-color reproductions 
contemporary 
well photographs from American 
motion pictures, architecture, dance, etc. 
addition, was agreed that Per- 
spectives USA must conducted 
altogether businesslike principles, espe- 
cially its relations with foreign 
lishers and distributors, the hope that 
this would avoid any imputation 
charity: the magazine, above all, must 
not give-away. retail price 
approximately was 
placed all foreign editions (2s, 6d.; 
1.50; Frs. 150; Lire 200, al- 
though the price this country was 
kept high avoid competition with 
the already-established quarterlies. Con- 
tracts were signed with 
lishers Europe for the publication 
and distribution the German, Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian language edi- 
tions; further arrangements were made 
with distributors many smaller coun- 
tries throughout the world, including 
such out-of-the-way countries 
land, Finland, and the Canary Islands. 


Ben Shahn; May 
collection Mr. Mrs. 
Kook, New York, one the 
pictures Ben Shahn the 
first issue Perspectives USA. 
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The success the first issue, pub- 
lished last November, was much greater 
than the staff had anticipated, and 
strained the production and distribution 
system the limits. The infinite com- 
plexities world-wide translating, 
production, and distribution mechanism 
short, non-technical article, but any- 
one who has with 
foreign printers, custom officials, and 
shipping agents, can perhaps imagine 
the difficulty producing essay 
this country, translating France, 
printing Italy, and presenting 
finished magazine the customers 
bookshop Djakarta. the legal 
and mechanical obstacles efficient in- 
ternational distribution could have been 
overcome, the first issue could have 
sold three four times the number 
copies printed. 

The areas greatest success, one 
might expect, were Germany, the 
Near East, the Far East, especially 
Japan the places, other words, 
where democracy getting new start 
and where the local populations are in- 
clined look the United States with 
renewed and keen interest. The sharpest 
criticism came from France, although 
even there the critics were predominant- 
favorable and the issue sold out. 
Probably every aspect the magazine 
was criticized one critic another. 
All publishers expect this you can’t 
please all the people with every story 
and essay you print and, addi- 
tion, this was probably the first time 
that new publication any kind 
had received simultaneous press notices 
half the newspapers the world. 
But easily nine out every ten reviews 
were favorable, and the bookshops had 


trouble getting rid their stocks. 
The publishers were actually unable 
fill orders from distributors 
parts the world. 

probably too early judge pre- 
cisely what may safely conclude 
from this experience with the first issue 
Perspectives USA. this writing, 
the second issue has just 
lished, and although the advance orders 
have been very heavy and has been 
necessary double the number 
copies printed, there always the pos- 
sibility that the people who bought the 
first issue will not buy the second. Still, 
should not too cautious. Cer- 
tainly the success the first issue 
proves that people everywhere are 
least curious about us: they put down 
good money buy our cultural prod- 
ucts. The predominantly favorable re- 
views seem indicate that nobody 
was very much offended; there were 
only one two minor accusations 
“cultural exploitation,” the charge that 
has been brought 
against the Voice America and some 
the Government’s printing programs. 
Perhaps can even say that people are 
eager see what can They are 
intensely interested the poets, artists, 
and critics country that has been 
known heretofore principally 
They suspect perhaps that their own 
fears and anxieties toward are caused 
else. can show them honestly, 
straightforwardly and confidently, that 
our culture active and serious, and 
that free, shall take long step 
toward winning the respect hundreds 
thousands the most important 
people the world. 
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Student Personnel Services Japan 


Wesley Lloyd 


Colleges and universities the United States have during the past years 
integrated and brought into sharp focus certain out-of-class services students. 
Areas commonly included these services are admission and credits, student 
orientation, personnel tests and counseling, student organizations and activities, 
student health, student housing, scholarships and financial aids, and placement 
graduates. These functions which now are vital part the university offering 
students have been organized and administered under what has come 


known America Student Personnel Services. 


Wesley Lloyd, dean students Brigham Young University, and director 
Japanese Institutes for Student Personnel Services, describes the visit six 
American specialists student personnel services who spent year, the 
invitation the Japanese universities, working with the Japanese institutes. 


school year 1951-52 marked 
significant development for student 
personnel services the universi- 

ties Japan. Leaders higher educa- 
tion were faced with critical problems 
student-faculty relations, needed 
adjustments regarding the “quota” sys- 
tem enrollments, student demands 
for more scholarships part-time 
activities. was time for re-thinking 
the goals and the methods university 
life and for meeting student out-of-class 
problems technical ways. Japan 
major new problems had arisen from 
system which occurred 1947. 


Invitation American Specialists 


Six U.S. specialists the field 
student personnel work (Henry Borow, 
Leona Felsted Jones, Gordon Klopf, 
Chester Ruedisili, Maurice Woolf, and 
the writer) were invited spend one 
year Japan conducting institutes for 
the training selected members Jap- 
anese college and university faculties. 
The invitation was motivated part 


the visits Japanese educators uni- 
versities the United States. Here they 
observed institutions effective 
student personnel services were oper- 
ation. The request for technical help 
and the visits American specialists 
received the full support the Ministry 
Education and the Civil Information 
and Education section the Supreme 
Command Allied Powers (SCAP). 
The Japanese Institutes for Student 
Personnel Services became useful in- 
strument the growth close relations 
between educational organizations 
Japan and the United States. Members 
the American faculty, selected with 
the assistance the American Council 
Education through advisory com- 
mittee, teamed with faculties selected 
from Japanese universities, introduc- 
ing meaningful out-of-class services 
students. addition the regular work 
the institutes, the faculty assisted 
Japanese educational leaders demon- 
strating advantages gained through 
objective approach student per- 
sonnel services colleges 
sities, and outlined administrative or- 
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ganization through which the services 
could operate most effectively. 

Although out-of-class activities were 
dominantly political nature and poli- 
tical tensions the campus were draw- 
ing greatest attention, was not the 
noisy, political minority 
constituted the principal 
student personnel services. 
was the traditional Germanic-type em- 
phasis research and the lecture, 
the practical omission other legiti- 
mate emphases, time when Japanese 
university students wanted and needed 
help with personal problems educa- 
tion outside the classroom. 

the absence individuals trained 
the technical field student person- 
nel work, the universities were handi- 
capped providing adequate help 
the fields student organizations and 
activities, scholarships, and university 
admissions, There were persistent prob- 
lems relating student 
which was not practiced the universi- 
ties technical and scientific basis. 
Much was yet accomplished 
the administrative organization and the 
sonnel services. 

The economic political life 
Japan was process complete 
change. Democratic concepts 
form which were occurring govern- 
business, and industry, 
did not pass the field education. 
The student was assuming new role 
higher education, and the routine 
formalities the past were straining 
some campuses and breaking 
others. 


Interchange Higher Education 


their visits universities the 
United States, Japanese professors and 
university presidents observed the in- 


existed between professors and students. 
seemed that Japan could profit from 
the use technical skills developed 
America university men trained 
objective procedures counseling and 
guidance. She may expect also re- 
ceive help the meaning demo- 
cratic philosophy education. 

Educators the United States 
turn, learn lessons from 
some equally remarkable concepts and 
practices the Japanese. One such 
concept recognition among Japanese 
university presidents that well organ- 
ized and functioning student personnel 
services are essential both the aca- 
demic and the out-of-class welfare 
students. may learn also that me- 
ticulous attention administrative pro- 
cedure and appropriate routing stu- 
dent personnel problems gives strength 
administrative unit and thereby 
strength the university. 

Among the important by-products 
the institutes was the organization 
professional associations for personnel 
workers regional and national 
basis. Interrelations were established 
between these associations and like or- 
close the year’s work these associa- 
tions were assisting universities and the 
Ministry Education conducting 
training programs devised raise the 
professional standards university men 
and women who were assigned the 
new work. 

Following the institutes, the American 
faculty left with the Japanese Steering 
Committe set recommendations 
based the year’s work and study. 
These recommendations were distributed 
the Steering Committee special 
committees the Diet, the Ministry 
Education, national organizations 
universities, and the universities 
themselves. They are now being given 
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attention the organizations involved. 
There evidence that the recommen- 
dations will the basis for early 
changes administrative organization, 
legal provisions for the development 
student personnel work, and budg- 
etary consideration. 


The Work the Institutes 


Japan there was intense interest 
the development student personnel 
services the United States. One effort 
the American faculty then was 
keep the attention the Japanese par- 
ticipants problems that were specific 
their own universities. This required 
that faculty members students 
well 

The methodology adopted for the in- 
stitutes was centered group work. 
the methods group procedure all 
participants were active the discus- 
sion and work shops. 
and members the Japanese faculty 
worked through their own problems, the 


visiting faculty learned the specific needs 
Japanese universities and functioned 
resource persons setting im- 


proved programs. day’s work 
opened with one and one-half hour 
lecture period which American 
faculty member introduced specific 
area for work. This was followed 
division the institute participants into 
section meetings under the supervision 
American and Japanese faculty mem- 
bers but with the group organized 
conduct and promote the discussion. 
the end each day the groups re- 
assembled for general session which 
time the findings the day were 
brought the combined groups through 
the medium demonstrations, sym- 
posia, colloquy, panels, and question 
and answer periods. 

The year was filled with interesting 


experiences and incidents which the 
American and Japanese faculty mem- 
bers learned from one another and from 
the participants. definite gain the 
work was the opportunity provided for 
presidents, deans students, 
fessors rethink the present procedures 
their own universities and 
freely about their needs. Officials the 
Ministry Education took active part 
the institutes and gave full encour- 
agement them. The major universities 
Japan, the former Imperial universi- 
prominent part, and Tokyo, 
Kyoto, and Kyushu Universities were 
hosts the institutes. Each regular 
institute covered three-month period. 


Varied activities 


The work the American faculty 
was not confined the institute hours. 
Special appointments assignments 
with institute-related activities were con- 
stantly occurring throughout the year. 
Drs. Borow and Ruedisili worked with 
university psychologists and gave needed 
emphasis the contributions applied 
psychology student personnel work. 
All members the faculty found time 
visit the campuses many their 
institute members and meet with 
officials and others responsible for im- 
proved personnel services. request 
participants and the administration, 
Dr. Woolf extended his institute work 
include aid evaluating the institute 
and the programs the campuses 
the participants. this work teamed 
with Dr. Klopf. Special emphasis was 
given Dr. Woolf the problem 
counseling the field personal prob- 
lems students. Dr. Jones, the only 
woman member the 
ulty, was constant call extend the 
area her regular lectures. She met 
with considerable number women’s 
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university groups Japan who were 
anxious additional thinking 
the problem the new role Japanesé 
women and their relationship univer- 
sity education. Dr. Klopf, whose special 
emphasis was student organizations 
and activities and the development 
group procedures, found himself con- 
stantly work beyond the hours the 
institute. Student groups and organiza- 
tions Japan, both local and national, 
were anxious discuss problems which 
they faced and off campus. The in- 
stitutes furnished uncommon oppor- 
tunity for developing working relation- 


ship between colleges 
Japan and the United States. 


STUDENT COUNSELING JAPAN, 
Two-Nation Project 
Epucation Wesley Lloyd will 
appear the late spring. The book 
will published one series 
Student Personnel work the 
University Minnesota Press. The 
publication grew out project 
sponsored the American Council 
Education jor the Department 
the Army. 


Museums the U.S. and the Continued from page 


small towns, usually knows the few good 
things that are available him, and 
more interested taking part 
museum activities than the average Eu- 
ropean visitor, who perhaps confused 
the vast accumulations art his 
disposal, amazing see, the 
other hand, what has been accom- 
plished here only about 
years collecting enough make 
Dutchman jealous! mention only 
few examples: the collections Asi- 
atic Art and the French Impression- 
ists are probably better here than 
Europe. Italian art well represented 


and even Dutch 17th century painting 
can some respects seen more fully 
than the Netherlands, for example, 
the case Albert Cuyp. 

The general policy American mu- 
seums might defined teaching ap- 
preciation and knowledge 
through every 
catering the general public and not 
favored few; and popularizing 
far possible within the limits the 
dignity art. The United States 
definitely more advanced these ideas 
and their practice than Europe. 
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Publications 


Books and Pamphlets 


Group Study Abroad, 1953-54 now 
available from the Information and 
Counseling Division the Institute. The 
pamphlet gives details opportunities 


and requirements for junior year 
abroad, well information about 
group projects for graduate study. 


review Educational Systems 
the World Interpretations for use 
evaluating foreign credentials, Mar- 
tena Tenney Sasnet (publisher: Uni- 
versity Lower California) will ap- 
pear the May issue the News Bul- 
letin. The reviewer will Elwood 
Kastner. dean Admissions. New York 
University. 


Now available from the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association directory non- 
Governmental organizations, U.S. Citi- 
zens World Affairs. The handbook 
contains basic information concerning 
names, addresses, objectives, activities. 
membership, finances, and current pub- 
lications. also contains lists foreign 
chambers commerce and information 


offices the United States. 
rectory should great reference 
value for all persons interested the 
international well libraries. 
schools and colleges, and Government 
agencies. Compiler the directory 
Mrs. Katharine director 
the Bureau Informa- 
tion under the joint sponsorship the 
Conference Group National Or- 
ganizations the and the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation. Copies may 
obtained from the Foreign Policy 
East 38th Street, New 
York 16, Price per copy: cloth- 
bound $5.00, paperbound 


Orientation America Foreign 
Exchangees, report conference 
held under the auspices the American 
Council Education Washington. 
last June, attempt evaluate 
the objectives and intercultural signi- 
ficance orientation and work 
towards solution some the prob- 
blems common all those who run 
orientation programs. The report con- 
tains the major addresses, summaries 
panel discussions, and reports 
ommendations various sections the 
conference. Topics discussed the 
meetings included cultural differences 
methods, interpreting 
American civilization or- 
ganizing community participation 
cultural exchange programs, and evalu- 
ating orientation experiences. Copies 
the report can obtained 
American Council Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue N.W.. Washing- 
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INSTITUTE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Administrative Staff 


President HOLLAND 


Executive Vice President SHANK 


Vice President Operations Joun 
Director, Foreign Student Program HALL 
Director, United States Student Program 
Acting Director, Special Programs James 
Director, Development and Information Joun HOLLISTER 
Director, Administrative Management ECKHAUS 


Controller 


Regional Offices 


Director, Washington Office James 
Director, West Coast Office, San 
Director, Rocky Mountain Office, Denver CHERRINGTON 
Director, Southwest Office, Houston THOMAS SUTHERLAND 


Director, Los Angeles Center for International Students and Visitors 
(Affiliate Institute International AKSEL NIELSEN 


Director, European Office, Paris 


Headquarters 
East 67th Street (at Fifth Avenue), New York 21, N.Y. 


Midwest Office: 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
West Coast Office: 121 Powell Street, San California 
Rocky Mountain Pennsylvania Street, Denver Colorado 
Southwest Office: Texas Avenue, Houston Texas 

Los Angeles Center: 1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California 


European Office: 173 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris France 
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What is, What does, 
and What needs 


The Institute International Education the non- 
governmental, non-profit American agency uniquely 
responsible for creating better understanding among 
the peoples the world through the medium 
educational exchanges. Since its founding Feb- 
ruary 1919 Stephen Duggan, IIE has interchanged 
students, scholars, and specialists. has facilitated 
scholarship awards for some 20,000 foreign students 
here and students abroad. has brought over 
2,000 lecturers, professors, technicians, specialists, 
and leaders from countries for special lecturing, 
observation, and consultation the United States. 
has advised more than 525,000 persons their 
foreign study and teaching plans. 


private, tax-exempt corporation depends 
upon foundations, corporations, and individuals 
support its work. Contributions are welcome 
investment world understanding. 
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